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both a popular and a scholarly book. No at- 
tempt is made to print the valuable bibliogra- 
phy which must have been gathered in the 
course of the study ; the reader must be con- 
tent with what scattered references, not always 
full, scholarly, or uniformly stated, he is able 
to gather here and there in the text and notes, 
and with a List of Works Quoted in an Ab- 
breviated Form (p. 109), which contains but 
eleven titles, and these not alphabetically ar- 
ranged. 

The summaries given at the head of each 
chapter are brought together at the beginning 
of the volume, where they form an admirably 
accurate and full table of Contents, five pages 
in length. It is, however, much of a disap- 
pointment which the reader experiences upon 
turning to page 332, whither he is directed for 
the index to the volume, and finding a blank 
page only. A two-line note at foot of page 331 
is to the effect that the index is delayed until 
the second part of the study, which, we are 
elsewhere informed, may be completed in an- 
other year or may never be completed. 

The essence of the work shows the author a 
scholar, and evidences, in addition to his gen- 
eral familiarity with the realm (pp. 251 f.), that 
the particulars of the present work have 
been exhaustively considered. The field thus 
thoroughly examined for material, this mater- 
ial has been well and clearly worked over. 
Whatever of indefiniteness there may be in 
the volume is in the presentation, there is am- 
ple evidence that the problems and their solu- 
tions are clear in the mind of the author. The 
statements of fact are always fair ; the reason- 
ing is usually clear, forcible, and just, and the 
conclusions sane. Above all, there are no ad 
hoc arguments (pp. 139, 163). Upon important 
questions the minority report is always given, 
so that the reader may form his own conclu- 
sions, whether they agree with those of the 
author or not (pp. 301, 304). 

The work is eminently honest. Indeed the 
extreme carefulness usually exercised against 
forming unwarranted conclusions may be the 
cause of the comparative meagreness of the 
conclusion to the whole volume. It is scarcely 
to be wondered at if a reader who has gone 
through the two hundred and thirty pages of 
the essay, feels that he has not got his due 



when he arrives at the seven lines of tentative 
conclusion with which the volume closes (p. 
33i): 

"The vision of the Happy Otherworld found 
in Irish mythic romances of the eighth and 
following centuries is substantially pre-Chris- 
tian ; it finds its closest analogues in that state 
of Hellenic mythic belief which precedes the 
modification of the Hellenic religion conse- 
quent upon the spread of Orphic-Pythagorean 
doctrines and with these it forms the most ar- 
chaic Aryan presentment of the divine and 
happy land we possess." 

For further conclusion one is referred to the, 
yet to be completed, second part of the study, 
on the Celtic doctrine of re-birth, which has 
been here and there mentioned throughout the 
work (pp. 134, 176 n.). 

In the absence of any more definite and final 
conclusion upon the main theme of the essay — 
this tentative one is in no wise to be mini- 
mized — the value of the work is principally in 
systematically combining masses of detail 
hitherto well-nigh inaccessible to the general 
student. As valuable as the study is in its 
present form, one cannot help wishing that 
the summaries, given at various places through- 
out the essay, had been gathered together in a 
concluding chapter, which might have served 
as a starting-point from which the student of 
comparative literature might work back into 
the body of the essay, which is too long and 
too hard to read through, when on the search 
for details. Such a chapter and an index 
would have greatly increased the general use- 
fulness of Mr. Nutt's essay, which will always 
be referred to as a valuable contribution to 
sound scholarship. 

Clyde B. Furst. 
Philadelphia. 



ENGLISH POE TR Y. 

Landscape in Poetry from Homer to Tenny- 
son. By Francis T. Palgrave. London : 
Macmillan and Co., 1897. 8vo, pp. xi, 297. 
In Landscape in Poetry Professor Palgrave 
shows the same fine taste with which, in 1861, 
he compiled the Golden Treasury. The pas- 
sages he quotes form a delightful anthology of 
poetic landscape ; otherwise the book is dis- 
appointing. 
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In the paragraph (p. 4) in which he names 
the books he has found helpful he betrays a 
curious insularity. He is indebted, he says, to 
Humboldt's Cosmos, Shairp's Poetic Interpre- 
tation of Nature, two books on Art, three on 
Latin Literature, and a Greek Anthology — all 
but the Cosmos by Englishmen. To mention 
only the most important, he apparently does 
not know Veitch's feeling for Nature in 
Scottish Poetry (1887); nor de Laprade's La 
Sentiment de Nainre (1866-8) ; nor Biese's Die 
Entwickelung des Naturgefiihls im Mittelalter 
und in der Neuzeit (1888) ; nor Phelps' Begin- 
nings of the English Romantic Movement 
(1893) ; nor Miss Reynold's The Treatment of 
Nature in English Poetry between Pope and 
Wordsworth (1896). Certainly no German 
writer, and hardly any university-bred Ameri- 
can, would be so oblivious of foreign contribu- 
tions to his subject. 

Professor Palgrave begins with what he calls 
" almost a truism," namely, that both painting 
and poetry " are bound to exhibit Nature as 
seen through, coloured, and penetrated by the 
poet's or the painter's soul" (p. 2). Zola 
says, more sententiously, "Art is Nature seen 
through a temperament." After a brief dis- 
cussion, the poet's attitude toward nature is 
classified as follows (I say "nature," for Pro- 
fessor Palgrave uses "nature" and "land- 
scape " promiscuously, nearly always meaning 
"nature"). 

I. " Objects were painted singly and with a 
few clear touches." 

II. " Landscape . . . appears as the back- 
ground to human life." In any spontaneous 
literature, I. is soon followed, even in Homer, 
by II. 

III. "Deep interest in the landscape, a 
certain passion for it as such." This, he says, 
results from city life. If so, why were the 
eighteenth century English poets so slow to 
feel the charm of nature ? 

IV. " More distinctly modern is the attempt 
to penetrate the inner soul of the landscape 
itself." This, of course, is Romantic. 

The above classification is broadly true of 
the European literatures of the last twenty-five 
hundred years ; but its application is seriously 
affected by the fact that very many poets have 



gone through all these stages in their own 
poetry. 

The two chapters on Landscape in Greek 
Poetry are hardly more than an anthology, and 
leave the false impression that the author has 
given all the landscape touches worth noting. 
In Latin literature, to which he gives two 
chapters, he finds, "a profounder passion for 
country life " than in Greek literature. 

The sixth chapter is given to Hebrew poetry, 
in which Professor Palgrave finds that the 
"landscape is treated as a direct source of 
gladness to the heart " (p. 75). The passages 
quoted, however, seem inspired not so much 
by love of nature for itself, or because God 
made it, as by patriotism or homesickness. 

With the chapters on Early Italian poetry, 
Celtic and Gaelic poetry, and Anglo-Saxon 
poetry, Professor Palgrave finishes his very 
incomplete preliminary survey, and in the 
chapter on Chaucer and his successors takes 
up his main subject, Landscape in English 
Poetry. 

The discussion of landscape in Elizabethan 
poetry is entirely lacking in specific conclu- 
sions. The remarks on Shakspere are es- 
pecially inadequate ; the reverence due our 
greatest poet seems to preclude frankness of 
speech or directness of treatment. 

On page 159, Professor Palgrave's friendship 
has led him into an amusing anticlimax ; he 
puts Milton " in company — at least it pleases 
me to fancy — with Homer and Sophocles, with 
Vergil, with Dante, with Tennyson." 

" Vaughan," he says (p. 163), "had a deep 
imaginative sympathy with tree and blossom, 
animal and bird." He clinches his point with 
Vaughan's description of his Bible, in which 
he tells how the paper was once a seed, the 
wood of the cover once a tree, and ends, 

" Thou knewest this harmless beast, when ha 
Did lire and feed by thy decree 
On each green thing; then slept — well fed — 
Clothed with this skin, which now lies spread 
A covering o'er this aged book." 

Surely, if ever a passage bore the stamp of 
seventeenth century love of conceits, this does. 
The chapter on Landscape in eighteenth 
century Poetry contains nothing that has not 
been commonplace for many years. Dr. 
Phelps* and Miss Reynolds' books leave this 
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very unsatisfactory chapter hopelessly out of 
date. 

The comments on the early Romanticists 
and the Victorian poets are admirable, but al- 
most entirely general. The author shows a 
fondness for neglected poets, of whom he calls 
to our attention no fewer than eight. Chapter 
xvii ends ingloriously with a sigh for one of 
these. Another fault, a tendency to make the 
book a catch-all for fragmentary dicta of vari- 
ous sorts, leads him to close the volume, not 
with a summary of results, but with a page- 
long eulogy of Tennyson, a graceful tribute 
from the friend of nearly fifty years, but never- 
theless distinctly out of place. 

As said at first, the book is a delightful an- 
thology, the product of delicate sensibility, 
but lacking in results — in short, the work of a 
gifted dilettante. 

I note only one misprint : " Era Filippo 

Lippi" (P- 97)- 

Edward Payson Morton. 
Indiana University. 



THE KING IS QUAIR AGAIN. 

Jacques i er £>' Ecosse fut-il poete f Etude sur 
l'authenticit6 du " Cahier du roi." Par J. J. 
Jusserand. Paris, 1897. 

The ingenious attack of Mr. J. T. T. Brown on 
the hitherto undisputed claim of James I. of 
Scotland to the authorship of this poem (no- 
ticed in Mod. Lang. Notes, vol. xii, col. 115) 
aroused a discussion in the Athenceum, one of 
the contributors to which was M. J. J. Jus- 
serand, well known for his studies of England 
in the fourteenth century, and other works. 
M. Jusserand has since summed up the whole 
question in an article in the Revue Historique, 
Tom. 64, a deprint of which, by the author's 
courtesy, is before us. 

M. Jusserand's line of argument is much the 
same as that indicated in the notice above al- 
luded to, though, of course, much more fully 
worked out ; and the conclusion is the same, 
that while Mr. Brown's objections are certainly 
entitled to consideration, he has by no means 
proved his case. 

The strongest of these objections — that 
founded on the silence of Dunbar, who, in his 



catalogue of dead poets makes no mention of 
James I., though he was writing at the court 
of James IV., great grandson of the royal 
poet ; and the absence of all historical mention 
of so remarkable a poem earlier than that of 
Maior about a hundred years after — these ar- 
gutnenta ex silentio, though striking, are by 
no means conclusive. M. Jusserand parallels 
them with a similar silence in France concern- 
ing the poems of Charles of Orleans, a con- 
temporary of James I., also of royal line (he 
was grandson of Charles V., and father of 
Louis XII.) and like James, a prisoner in Eng- 
land. Yet the admirable poetic works of this 
prince were absolutely ignored from his death 
in 1465 until the eighteenth century — a more 
surprising silence than that in James's case. 
One thing we know ; and that is, that in Dun- 
bar's lifetime the Kingis Quair was attributed 
to James by at least two persons ; namely, the 
two scribes who copied it into the unique 
Bodleian MS., and there is no doubt that they 
found it so ascribed in their original MS. 

It is, no doubt, a rather remarkable thing 
that a work of such excellence, and so devoid 
of all offence, should be preserved in but a 
single copy written toward the close of the 
fifteenth century ; but when we remember how 
much of Scottish literature has perished ut- 
terly, we can hardly found any argument upon 
this fact. 

The weakness of Mr. Brown's argument 
from the dialect is very well exposed by his 
critic. The language of the poem is Scottish, 
but mingled with Southern forms and Chau- 
cerian phrases ; and this is precisely what we 
should expect from a Scottish prince, living in 
England from his eleventh to his twenty -ninth 
year, on the one hand in daily intercourse with 
the Scots who we know shared his captivity, 
and looking forward to his restoration to the 
throne of Scotland ; and, on the other hand, 
also in daily intercourse with speakers of South- 
ern English, and — as he tells us himself — a de- 
voted student of the works of " his masters," 
Gower and Chaucer. M. Jusserand might have 
added that it is precisely such a dialect as a 
Scottish forger would not have used. 

Mr. Brown argues that James would never 
have been so " ungracious " as to address the 
lady of his affections in the "rude speech" 
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